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INTRODUCTICM 

In  our  complex  society  there  appears  to  be  no  substitute  for  an 
education  as  a  way  of  solving  some  of  our  social,  moral,  and  ethnical 
probleas.   Secondary  education  should  help  the  student  deternine  his 
vocation  and  then  train  the  student  to  the  extent  that  he  can  fulfill 
his  basic  needs  and  desires  in  that  endeavor.  This  may  mean  meeting 
the  requirements  for  acceptance  to  a  post  secondary  school,  either  voca- 
tional school,  college  or  university.  Secondly  it  should  provide  ade- 
quate training  for  those  students  vho  terminate  their  education  uoon 
completion  of  high  school.  Thirdly  it  should  provide  means  for  those  v;ho 
have  not  completed  high  school  to  have  an  opportunity  to  complete  their 
secondary  education.  This  can  host  be  done  in  our  society  by  providijig 
a  comprehensive  secondary  program  for  every  citizen.   Specialization  and 
mechanization  have  created  problems  for  the  schools  never  thought  of  in 
earlier  times.  The  students  need  adequate  training  to  make  necessary 
adjustments  during  their  life  and  it  is  the  school's  responsibility  to 
provide  this  training. 

STATSI'SNT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  (l)  show  the  importance  of  estab- 
lishing a  comprehensive  high  school  in  Unified  School  District  No.  330, 
(2)  formulate  a  proposed  comprehensive  curriculuai  for  one  high  school  in 
that  district,  (3)  to  recommend  the  initial  steps  to  be  taken  in  the 
formation  of  a  single  comprehensive  high  school. 


LIMITATIONS 

The  limitations  of  this  study  were  first  of  all  the  geographic 
area  of  Ibified  School  District  No.  330  as  of  June  1,  1968,  and  the 
student  popidation  of  that  particular  area.  Other  limitations  included 
was  the  information  obtained  from  the  annual  reports  by  the  principals, 
the  class  schedules  of  the  attendance  centers  for  the  past  two  years  and 
the  literature  available  at  the  Farrell  Library  at  Kansas  State  University 
and  the  Kansas  State  Department  of  Public  Inotruction.  Finally  no  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  facilities  available,  financial  resources, 
instructional  personnel,  educational  leadership,  or  services. 

IMPORTANCS  OF  THS  STUDY 

The  importance  of  the  study  was  to  determine  by  a  thorough  study 
of  the  present  situation  the  inadequacies  of  the  proc;raTi  of  studies  as 
now  offered  by  the  two  attendance  centers  in  Inified  School  District  No. 
330.  From  the  results  of  the  study  the  visiter  will  provide  a  set  of 
reco-^raendations  that  hop-fully  will  initiate  a  more  complete  analysis  of 
the  entire  educational  prograT.  by  the  f;chcoI  board,  administrators,  faculty 
and  patrons  of  the  community,  resulting  in  a  comprehensive  high  school. 
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Curriculirn.   In  this  sti;dy  the  term- means  all  of  the  planned 
learning  experiences  under  the  control  of  the  school. 

Attendance  Center.  A  school  which  provides  an  educational  program 
for  students  in  a  designated  geographical  area  within  the  district. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATtfRE 

Curriciiluras  of  Ancient  Times 

Secondary  education  in  the  United  States  evolved  in  accordance  with 

the  country  of  origin  of  the  colonists  and  the  economic  development  of  the 

colonies.  However,  the  origin  of  education  has  much  deeper  roots  than  v/as 

assimilated  by  the  founders  of  America. 

A  study  of  the  program  for  the  training  of  youth  in  primitive 
societies  reveals  a  significant  pattern.  The  following  may  be  con- 
sidered typical  of  the  cvirriculums  in  the  more  stable  primitive 
societies:  Literature  (folklore),  Kathematlos  (numbers  and  number 
concepts),  Science  (nature  facts).  Social  Studies  (traditions,  legends, 
and  social  problems),  Religion,  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  (arts  and  crafts), 
and  Physical  Education.*^ 

This  pattern  coincides  to  a  considerable  extent  with  the  program 
of  studies  in  modern  secondary  schools  today.  There  is  no  direct  knov/- 
ledge  of  the  education  of  prehistoric  man,  but  inference  can  be  made  from 
the  archeological  evidence  and  from  present  day  "primitive"  societies.^ 

In  the  early  day  education  was  realistic  and  practical.  Through 
the  family  the  children  learned  what  was  needed  to  maintain  their 


2 

H.  R.  Douglass,  The  Kigh  School  Curriculum.  (Mew  York:  The  Ronald 
Press  Company,  1956),  p.  15. 

3 
Clark,  Klein,  Burks,  The  American  Secondary  School  Curriculum. 
(Mew  York:  The  Hacmillan  Comoanv,  I966),  o.  1.  ~ 


existence  and  the  tribal  traditions.  The  earliest  vocational  education 
most  likely  was  done  throiigh  some  sort  ol"  a:i  apprenticeship. 

The  Earliest  Civilization 

In  order  to  administer  the  large  amount  of  property  ovmed  by  the 
ruling  class,  a  system  of  accounting,  measuring,  and  record  keeping  was 
needed.  To  do  this  it  v?as  necessary  to  organize  a  system  of  reading, 
writing,  and  aritlanetic,  in  order  for  this  knowledge  to  be  passed  on. 
Schools  were  organized  to  teach  yoimg  aspirants  the  duties  of  the  priest- 
hood. These  early  schools  were  both  vocational  and  utilitarian  with  the 
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curriculum  orientated  to  the  past. 

Greek  and  Roman  Schools 

Credit  for  having  conceived  the  idea  of  liberal  education  has  been 
given  to  the  Greeks.  However,  this  concept  failed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
many  of  the  youth  requiring  more  practical  education  than  that  which 
emphasized  intellectual  discipline.  As  a  result,  two  different  secondary 
schools  developed,  the  rhetorical  school  which  devoted  attention  to  the 
education  of  the  orator  (for  the  Athenians,  a  vocational  school);  and  the 
philosophical  school,  which  had  little  concern  for  the  practical,  but 
tended  to  emphasize  the  development  of  intellectual  power.  This  differ- 
entiation between  training  for  the  practical  Imowledges  and  skills  and 
training  for  purely  intellectual  interests  and  attainments  has  served  as 


^Ibid. ,  p.  2. 
5 


Douglass,  oo.  pit.  ,  p.  2. 


a  model  for  terminal  and  preparatory  curriculunis  throxighout  Western 
civilization.  ,.; 

The  Greeks  made  a  definite  contribution  to  the  forEal  curriculum 
of  the  Vestem  world.  The  liberal  studies  which  they  recognized  as 
essential  were  music,  (literature)  rhetoric,  dialectic,  arithmetic, 
geometry  and  astronomy. ' 

The  Romans,  besides  preserving  the  curriculum,  developed  by  the 
Greeks,  added  to  their  studies  that  of  the  Greek  language,  thus  giving 
impetus  to  the  emphasis  on  foreign  language  so  common  to  Western  educa- 
tion. 

Thus  the  seven  liberal  arts  were  established  and  the  snobbish 

attitude  that  the  liberal  arts  study  is  superior  to  vocational  education 

9 
still  persists  today. 

Quintilian  description  of  a  curriculum  with  language  as  the  "core" 
tinifying  other  subjects  such  as  mythology,  history,  geography, 
religion,  and  antiquities  v;ith  instructional  procedures  designed  to 
fit  the  individual  is  sugcrestive  for  the  modem  school  with  a  genuine 
concern  for  the  groxrth  and  development  of  the  individual.  Quintilian 
might  well  have  said  that  his  chief  concern  vras  general  education — 
education  of  the  whole  man.^^ 

Medieval  g^econdary  Education 

The  traditions  of  the  classical  secondary  schools  were  carried 
along  into  the  medieval  times  v/ith  one  major  change.   Capella  grouped 
the  seven  liberal  arts  into  the  trivium  and  quadrivium  thus  leading  to 
the  seoaration  of  linguistic  and  scientific  elem-ents  of  the  curriculvcn. 


Ibid.,  p. 

16. 

"^Clark,   Kj 

Lein 

8 
Ibid..  D. 

,    5. 

^Ibid. 

Douglass,  on.  c^t,  ,  pp.  15-18. 


This  dichotomy  led  to  the  conflict  betveen  the  advocates  of  the  humani- 
ties and  the  proponents  of  science.  The  seven  "liberal  arts"  as  divided 
by  Capella  are  shovm  below: 

TriviiCT  Quadriviim 

Grammar  Geometry 

Rhetoric  Arithmetic 

Dialectic  (logic)      Kusic 

Astronomy 

It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  as  early  as  the  14.th  and 
15th  centuries  the  two  important  functions  and  types  of  the  modem 
secondary  school  were  recognised:  The  school  which  provided  a 
program  of  education  which  was  terminal  in  character  and  the  school 
whose  chief  concern  was  to  prepare  boys  for  the  university. ^^ 

The  first  modem  school  the  "Pleasant  House"  established  in  14J23 

was  a  forervmner  of  the  modem  English  and  American  schools.  The 

ciirrioulira  consisted  of  Latin,  Greek,  educational  program,  sports  and 

games,  opportunities  for  social  development,  and  development  of  morals 
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and  manners.  -^ 

Figure  1  shows  the  evaluation  of  the  secondary  school  program  from 
the  early  Middle  Ages  to  modem  times,'^ 


Douglass,  OD.  cit. ,  pp.  18-19. 

-'•^Ibid. .  p.  21. 

^^Ibid. .  p.  21. 

^Ibid. ,  p.  22. 


FIGURE  1 
EVOLLTICN  OF  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PROGRAl-l 

Early  Middle  Later  Middle  Renaissance    Modern  Times 
Ages  Ages 
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Hiatorv  of  Secondair  Education. 
in  the  United  States 

Thft  TAtln  Grammar  School.  The  secondary  school  of  today  had  its 
beginning  during  the  colonial  period  of  American  history.  It  was  only 
natural  that  the  educational  system  was  similar  to  the  European  system 
in  the  beginning  because  of  the  previous  contact  the  colonists  had  with 
Europe  and  especially  England.  With  the  English  Latin  gramnar  school  as 

its  prototype,  the  Boston  Latin  Schools,  established  in  1635  became  the 

15 

first  secondary  schools  in  the  American  Colonies. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Latin  grammar  school  included  instruction 
in  Latin  and  Greek  with  emphasis  on  teaching  boys  to  read  and  write 
Latin.  The  ourpose  for  which  the  school  was  established,  preparing  boys 
for  college  and  to  prepare  leaders  for  chui'ch  and  state,  was  fulfilled 
because  the  requirements  for  entrance  to  college  was  for  the  boys  to  be 
capable  of  reading  and  writing  Latin. 

While  the  offerings  were  not  religious  In  character  they  were 
spiritual  in  purpose.  The  curricvilum  was  traditional  since  it  was  based 
on  European  precedent  with  emphasis  on  discipline.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  provide  for  individuality.  The  teaching  was  aimed  at  development  of 
well-bred  citizens  by  the  ptirsuance  of  certain  subjects,  with  little 
need  for  spiritual  understanding  and  for  cultural  and  economic  power. 


■'■^Vernon  E.  Anderson;  William  T.  Gruhn,  Principles  and  Practices 
of  Secondary  Education,  (The  Ronald  Pi-ess  Company,  New  York,  1962),  p. 24.. 

■'■^Ibid. ,  p.  26. 

■J'7 

Paul  J.  Leonard,  Developing  the  Secondary  School  Ctrrriculum, 
(iTew  York:  Rinohart  and  Company  Inc.,  1953),  p.  7. 


Cotton  Mather  recorded  the  first  c-arriculun  of  the  Boston  Latin 
School  in  1708.  No  record  has  been  fovnrid  for  the  years  1635-1708.  In 

1789  when  the  duration  of  the  school  was  shortened  from  seven  years  to 

18 

four  years  the  following  cvirriculum  was  offered: 


First  Class   Cheever's  Accidence 

Corderius's  Colloquies  Latin  and  English 

Nomenclatcr 

Aesop's  Fables — Latin  and  English 

Wsurd's  Latin  Grammar 

Second  Class  Clark's  Introduction  Latin  and  English 
Ward's  Latin  GraiUmar 
Eutropius 

Castalio's  Dialogues 
The  Making  of  Latin 

Third  Class   Caesar's  Coirraentaries 
Tully'  Epistles 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses 
Virgil 

Greek  Grammar 
The  Making  of  Latin 

Fourth  Class  Virgil  (cont.)  Tully's  Orations 
Greek  Testament 
Homer 
The  Making  of  Latin 


The  Academy.  Franklin's  Academy  began  in  1751  with  instruction 
in  three  organized  departments,  the  Latin  School,  the  English  School, 
and  the  Mathematical  School,  and  is  usually  considered  the  first  academy 
to  have  been  established  in  America.  This  academy  along  with  the  others 
that  followed  was  clearly  established  to  provide  a  broader  and  more 
practical  educational  program  than  that  which  was  being  offered  in  the 
Latin  Grammar  School.  Franklin's  proposals  for  an  academy  suggested 


"'Ibid. ,  p.  6. 
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it  would  be  well  if  the  students  "coiild  be  taught  everything  that  is 

useful  and  ornamental. "  But  since  time  limited  what  could  be  taught 

he  urged  that  "they  learn  what  is  most  useful  and  most  ornamental. " 

Franklin  proposed  that  all  students  be  taught  penmanship, 
drawing,  astronomy,  ai'ityimetic ,  bookkeeping,  geometry,  and 
the  English  language,  History,  agriculture,  coroirierce ,  industry, 
and  mechanic 3. 20 

English  and  history  were  to  receive  special  emphasis.  Due  to 
pressure  from  the  men  of  wealth  and  learning,  Eodem  and  ancient  foreign 
languages  were  included  against  Franklin's  wish.   Since  the  academies 
absorbed  the  college  preparatory  function  it  was  not  long  before  the 
classical  offerings  docinated  the  curriculun  in  nany  acadeEies.  The 
nature  of  the  total  cui'riculum  in  the  academy  of  the  early  nineteenth 
centurj'  is  revealed  by  the  offerings  at  the  Pliillips  Exeter  Academy  in 
New  HaiP.pshire  in  1818.  ^^ 
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19 

20 


Anderson  and  Gruhn,  oo.  pit. ,  p.  28. 
Ibid. ,  p.  28. 


21 


Ibid.. ,  pp.  28-29. 
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A  significant  contribution  of  the  acader:y  to  Air.erican  secondary 
education  was  its  introduction  of  a  broad  program  of  education  for 
youth  who  were  pointing  toward  vocations  other  then  the  ministry 
emd  which  provided  a  place  for  both  college  and  non  college  bound 
youth.  It  gave  status  to  English,  rather  than  Latin  as  the  basic 
language  of  instruction  in  the  American  secondary  school,  as  well 
as  extending  secondary  education  to  girls  as  well  as  boys. 22 

The  academies  grew  rapidly  with  their  greatest  period  of  develop- 
ment from  1825-184.0.  After  the  Civil  Var  another  secondary  school 
emerged  that  met  some  of  the  needs  not  served  by  either  the  Latin 
grammar  school  or  the  Academy  which  soon  replaced  the  Academy  in  many 
communities.  The  academies  that  continued  to  exist  became  girl's 
"finishing  schools"  and  college  preparatory  schools. ^^ 

The  Public  High  School  Movement.  The  first  public  high  school 
began  with  the  establishment  in  1821  of  the  Boston  English  Classical 
School,  renamed  three  years  later  as  the  English  High  School.  In  try- 
ing to  discover  from  the  social  and  political  forces  which  were  most 
influential  in  determining  the  pattern  of  educational  development, 
Faulkner  attributed  the  greatest  influence  to  the  following: 

Kany   important  influences  were  at  work  to  promote  public  educa- 
tion: the  development  of  urban  life,  which  necessitated  a  new 
system;  tlie  increase  in  crime  and  pauperism  in  the  cities,  which, 
it  is  believed,  might  be  prevented  by  education;  the  extension  of 
the  franchise,  which  gave  the  voters  the  opportunity  of  achieving 
their  demands;  the  possibility  in  the  new  states  of  endowing 
education  from  the  public  lands;  and  finally,  the  belief  that 
democracy  would  survive  only  if  the  masses  were  educated. 24- 

The  purpose  of  the  new  school ,  as  restated  in  1833  in  the 

Regulations  of  the  School  Committee  (Boston),  read  as  follows: 


^^Ibid. .  p.  29. 


23 

^Ibid. ,  p.  19. 


Leonard,  od.  cit. ,  p.  15. 
24, 
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It  was  instituted  in  1821,  with  the  design  of  furnishing  the 
young  men  of  the  city  who  are  not  intended  for  a  collegiate 
course  of  study,  and  who  have  enjoyed  the  usual  advantage  of 
the  other  public  schools,  with  the  ceans  of  completing  a  good 
English  education  to  fit  them  for  active  life  and  qualify  them 
for  eminence  in  private  or  public  station. 25 

The  first  cvirricviluiii  of  the  English  Eigh  School  of  Boston  looked 
more  like  Franklin's  original  idea  than  any  of  the  New  England  academies. 
This  high  school  and  others  that  followed  began  with  the  idea  that 
education  continued  beyond  the  elementary  school,  for  youth  not  intend- 
ing to  enter  college,  was  necessary  and  such  a  school  shoxild  be  free 
for  all  children. 


The  English.  High,  School  of  Boston 
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Dialectic  Arithmetic 
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The  high  school  grew  slowly  until  after  the  Civil  War  due  to  the 
existence  of  the  academies  dxiring  the  same  period.   After  the  Kalamazoo 


25 

Anderson  and  Grvibn,  od.    cit. ,   p.    33. 

Leonard,   on.    cit.,   p.   19. 
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decision,  Public  high  schools  were  rapidly  introduced  in  many  com- 
munities throughout  the  nation.  The  first  major  addition  to  the 
curriculum  was  the  introduction  of  ccnrcercial  studies  begun  in  the 
1880 's,  designed  clearly  to  prepare  youth  for  careers  in  business. 
The  industrial  revolution  emphasized  the  need  for  skills  in  industry, 
and  so  encouraged  the  introduction  of  "manual  arts"  courses  in  the 
public  high  schools.  At  the  same  time  domestic  arts,  as  the  first 
homemaklng  coiurses  were  called,  were  introduced  for  girls. ^''' 

By  1890  the  curriculum  included  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 
In  1892  the  Committee  of  Ten,  on  Secondary  School  Studies  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  grouped  most  of  these  subjects  in 
nine  major  areas;  Latin;  Greek;  English;  other  modern  languages; 
mathematics,  physics,  astronomy  and  chemistry;  natural  history  (biology, 
botany,  zoology,  and  physiology);  history  (civil  government  and  politi- 
cal economy);  and  geography  (physical  geography,  geology  and  mete- 

28 
orology. 

The  Seven  Cardinal  Principles  undoubtedly  reflected  the  prac- 
tical utilitarian  temper  of  the  people  of  the  feited  States  at  the 
turn  of  the  twentieth  century.  There  was  no  mention  of  intellectual 
competence  or  training  in  the  classical  sense. ^ 

In  theory,  at  least,  the  secondary  school  was  committed  to  pro- 
viding a  broad  education  to  a  large  segment  of  the  population.  Student 
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Anderson  and  Gruhn ,  o^,  cit. ,  pp.  33-4.0. 
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Sdvard  A.  Krug,  The  Secondary  School  Curriculum.  (Harper  and 

Brothers,  Publishers,  New  York,  I960),  pp.  30-31. 
^^Ibid. .  p.  36. 
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population  increased  tremendously  between  1890  and  1940  but  little  was 
done  to  improve  the  ciirriculum  or  the  techniques  of  teaching.  The 
result  was  watered  down  courses,  too  ea^j  to  challenge  the  bright,  but 
so  hard  they  frustrated  the  slow.  Besides  this  the  schools  provided 
little  for  boys  and  girls  who  were  not  preparing  for  college  or  a 
specific  vocation.  Secondary  education  being  less  than  satisfactory 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  conference  on  vocational  education  spon- 
sored by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  in  194.5.  The  result  of 
this  conference  was  a  concerted  attempt  made  in  certain  circles  to 
relate  school  curriculums  more  closely  with  the  life  goals  of  the  pupils. 
This  movement  received  much  notoriety  as  education  for  "life  adjust- 
ment. ""^"^ 

Ibfortvmately  many  people,  including  friend  and  critic,  drew 
fantastic  conclusions  about  the  life  adjustment  education.  Critics 
accused  the  life  adjustment  educators  of  planning  a  cxirriculum  for  one 
group  in  the  high  school  and  seeking  to  dilute  the  entire  educational 
program.  However,  with  all  of  the  heated  discussion  education  for  life 

adjustment  had  very  little  importance  on  either  the  private  or  the 

31 

public  schools  in  this  country. 

Not  until  1958,  after  Conant's  Study  of  the  American  High  School 
was  completed,  and  with  the  Russian  satellite  orbiting  the  earth,  did 
Americans  begin  to  examine  m.ore  thoroughly  some  of  the  critical  problems 
facing  the  secondary  school  system  in  the  Lblted  States. 


Clark,  Klein,  Burks,  od.  cit. ,  pp.  13-15. 
%bid..  p.  15. 
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The  Copprehensive  Hlgh^School.   President  Lyndon  E.  Johnson  in 
his  education  message  on  January  12,  1965  stated,  "we  must  demand  that 
our  schools  increase  not  only  the  quantity  but  the  quality  of  America's 
education." 

In  his  concliiding  remarks  the  President  stated: 

Ve   are  now  embarked  on  another  venture  to  put  the  American 
dream  to  work  in  meeting  the  new  demands  of  a  new  day.  Once 
again  we  must  start  where  men  who  would  improve  their  society 
have  always  known  they  must  begin— with  .an  educational  system 
restudied,  reinforced,  and  revitalized. 33 

Secondary  education  has  been  under  fire  for  its  effectiveness 
both  by  people  and  educators  themselves.  The  President  has  reiterated 
the  importance  of  education.  In  order  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
our  secondary  school  systems  certain  norms  must  be  established  to  guide 
the  direction  of  education  towards  a  more  complete  fulfillment  of  its 
aims  and  objectives. 

In  1918,  the  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary 
Education  issued  what  is  recognized  as  the  most  historic  statement  ever 
made  on  the  goals  of  education.  The  statement  known  now  as  the  Seven 
Cardinal  Principals  of  education  was  important  in  the  transformation  of 
the  American  high  school  from  a  specialized  academic  institution  into 
a  comprehensive  school  desigr.ed  for  all  American  youth.  These  Cardinal 
Principles  are:   (l)  health,  (2)  command  of  the  fundamental  processes, 
(3)  worthy  home  m:embershin,  U)   vocation,  (5)  citizenship,  (6)  worthy 
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President  Lyndon  B.  Johmson,  A  National  Goal  of  Full  Educa- 
tional Opportunity,  The  Kansas  Teacher.  Vol.  73,  No.  7,  Feb   1^65 
p.  18.  •»   -   > 

^^Ibid. .  p.  25. 


use  of  leisure  time,  and  (7)  ethical  character.    With  this  the  cora- 

missicn  opened  the  door  to  a   truly  conprehcnsive  high  school. 

After  completing  his  study  of  coroprehensive  high  schools,  Keller 

described  such  high  schools  as  follows: 

The  comprehensive  high  school  aims  to  serve  the  needs  of  all 
youth  in  Air.erica.  That  is  to  say,  it  accepts  without  selection 
all  the  young  people  in  the  area  it  conrnands — all  races,  creeds, 
nationalities,  intelligentsia,  talents,  and  all  levels  of  wealth 
and  social  status.   Such  a  school  has  as  its  broadest  objective 
the  teaching  of  all  varieties  of  skill,  all  kinds  of  knov/ledge  to 
all  kinds  of  youth  bent  upon  living  socially  profitable  lives. 
To  each  one  it  seeks  to  give  the  course  for  which  he  seens  best 
fitted.   Its  design  is  to  prepare  one  and  all  for  potentially 
successful  vocations.  The  comprehensive  high  school  prepares  the 
college  oriented  youth  for  college.  It  qualifies  the  non-college- 
bound  youth,  and  as  far  as  possible,  the  boy  and  girl  who  will 
drop  out  before  graduation.   It  is  adapted  to  give  everyone  a 
general  education  for  the  coiomon  things  he  will  do  in  life  and  it 
ffiay  £ind  should  give  soce  pupils  of  high  capacity  preparation  for 
both  college  and  vocation. 35 

The  man  most  noted  for  bis  study  of  the  coKprehensive  high  school 
in  America  is  James  E.  Conant.   In  1959  he  published  his  first  book. 
The  American  High  School  Today,  in  which  he  established  21  criteria  by 
which  he  judged  a  school  as  comprehensive.  In  1967  he  published  a 
follow  up  study  of  his  1959  survey  entitled,  The  Comorehensivg  High 
School,  which  he  used  to  amplify  the  vrork  of  his  first  book. 

Keller  and  Conant  agreed  on  the  defijiition  and  objectives  of  a 
comprehensive  high  school  but  disagreed  as  to  which  area  needed  emiphasis. 


■^^Teacher  Opinion  Poll,  "A  New  Look  at  The  Seven  Cardinal 
Principles  of  Education,"  The  Journal  of  the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation ,  Vol.  56,  No.  1,  January,  1967. 

-^-'Jefferson  Franklin  Keller,  The  Coripr ehen s ive  High  School, 
(New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1955),  pp.  31-32. 
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Keller  stated: 

Perhaps  the  major  ILTitation  of  our  comprehensive  high  scJiool 
has  been  that  they  renaiiiea  too  close] y  attached  to  their  original 
academic  orientation. 3^ 

Conant  vn^ote : 

If  the  fifty-five  schools  I  have  visited,  all  of  vhich  had  a 
good  reputation,  are  all  representative  American  high  schools,  I 
think  one  general  criticism  woiold  be  in  order.  The  acadeirdcally 
talented  student,  as  a  rule  is  not  being  challenged,  does  not 
vork  hard  enough,  and  his  program  of  academic  subjects  is  not  of 
sufficient  range.  The  able  boys  too  often  specialize  in  mathe- 
matics and  science  to  the  exclusion  of  foreign  languages  and  to  the 
neglect  of  English  and  social  studies.  The  able  girls,  on  the  other 
hand,  too  often  avoid  mathematics  and  science  as  well  as  foreign 
languages. 37 

Conant 's  study  of  the  American  high  school  focused  on  the  repre- 
sentative type  of  school.  The  school  is  called  comprehensive  because  it 
offers  under  one  administration  and  under  one  roof  secondary  education 
for  almost  all  the  high  school  age  children  of  one  toim  or  neighborhood. 
It  is  responsible  for  providing  good  and  appropriate  education,  both 
academic  and  vocational,  for  all  young  people  within  a  democratic  envi- 
ronment which  the  American  people  believe  serves  the  principles  they 
cherish. ^^ 

The  American  high  school  has  three  functions:   (l)  to  provide 
a  general  education  for  all  future  citizens,  (2)  to  provide  good 
elective  programs  for  those  who  wish  to  use  their  acquired  skills 
Immediately  after  high  school,  (3)  to  provide  a  satisfactory 


^"Keller,  ou.  cit. ,  p.  22. 

•^  James  E.  Conant,  The  American  Kigh  School  Today,  (New  York; 
KcGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1959),  p.  23. 
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James  B.  Conant,  The  American  Figh  School  Today,  (llev  York; 

KcGraw-Eill  Eook  Company,  Inc.,  1959),  Foreword  FX.  p.  x. 
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preparatory  program  for  those  who  vill  continue  their  education 
in  a  college  or  university. 39 

The  comprehensive  high  school  is  characteristic  of  the  American 
society  and  has  come  into  being  because  of  our  economic  history  and  our 
devotion  to  the  ideals  of  equality  of  opportunity  and  equality  of 
status.   Conant  defines  the  comprehensive  high  school  as  a  high  school 
vhose  prograrris  correspond  to  the  educational  needs  of  all  the  youth  of 
the  community. ^^ 

Gilchrist  stated: 

A  truly  comprehensive  high  school  must  provide  learning  opportu- 
nities for  all  normal  adolescents  within  a  range  of  barely  educable 
to  the  gifted  and  talented.   Its  purpose  is  to  enable  each  pupil 
(a)  to  develope  to  his  greatest  potential  for  his  own  success  and 
happiness  and  (b)  to  make  a  maximum  contribution  to  the  American 
society  of  which  he  is  a  part.^ 

Congjit '  s  Recomriendations 

ConEint  listed  three  things  necessary  to  have  a  good  high  school, 
provided  it  is  of  sufficient  size;  first,  a  school  board  composed  of 
devoted  intelligent  understanding  citizens  who  realize  fully  the  dis- 
tinction between  policy  making  and  administration;  second,  a  first  rate 
superintendent;  and  third,  a  good  principal.  The  development  of  the 
curriculum  belongs  to  the  administrative  officers  and  the  teaching  staff 
with  the  board  well  informed.  In  developing  the  cvirriculum  Conemt  makes 


"james  E.  Conant,  The  Comprehensive  High  School,  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1967),  p.  23. 

^^Ibid. ,  The  American  High  School  Today,  pp.  8-12. 

^Robert  S.  Gilchrist ,"VJhat  is  a  Comprehensive  High  School," 
NSA  Journal .  LE  No.  8,  November  1962,  pp.  32-33. 
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the  following  recocmendation;;  for  a  coiGprehensive  high  school.^ 

1.  One  full  time  counselor  for  every  250-300  students. 

2.  An  individualized  program  for  every  student. 

3.  Selected  minimum  requirements  for  graduation, 

U.     Required  subjects  and  those  elected  by  students  with  a  wide 
range  of  ability;  students  should  be  grouped  by  ability, 
subject  by  subject. 

5.  The  awarding  of  a  diploma  be  evidence  only  that  a  student 
has  (a)  completed  the  required  work  in  general  education  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  and  (b)  has  satisfactorily  finished 
a  certain  sequence  of  elective  courses, 

6.  The  time  devoted  to  English  composition  during  the  four  years 
should  occupy  one  half  the  total  time  devoted  to  the  study 
of  English.  One  theme  should  be  required  each  week. 

7.  A  diversified  program  for  both  boys  and  girls,  interested 
in  developing  certain  skills  and  trades,  depending  on  the 
school  size  and  geographic  location. 

8.  Special  consideration  for  the  very  slow  reader. 

9.  Special  programs  for  the  academically  talented, 

10.  Special  program  for  the  highly  gifted  which  constitutes 
about  3  percent  of  the  population  on  a  national  basis, 

11.  An  academic  inventory  to  summarize  the  programs  of  the 
academically  talented  students  in  the  senior  class  without 
publishing  their  names. 

12.  Organization  of  the  school  day  for  at  least  six  periods 
in  addition  to  the  required  physical  education  and  driver 
education  classes. 

13.  Prerequisite  for  advariced  academic  courses, 

14-.  End  the  practice  of  ranking  students  according  to  their 
grades  in  all  classes. 

15.  An  academic  honors  list  for  those  in  the  academically 
talented  cui^riculim. 


16.   A  strong  developmental  reading  program. 


^Conant,  The  American  High  School  Today,  rtvi.   44-76, 
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17.  Sunmier  school  for  all  students  desiring  it. 

18.  Foreign  langu&ce  program  leading  to  a  mastery  of  the 
particular  language. 

19.  A  science  progran  with  a  required  course  in  biology  or 
physical  science  and  then  an  advanced  program  for  the 
college  bcxmd  student  and  the  practical. 

20.  Home  rooms  with  the  purpose  of  developing  an  understanding 
between  students  of  different  levels  of  academic  ability 
and  vocational  goals. 

21.  A  required  twelfth-grade  social  studies  course  on  American 
problems  or  American  goverriment  heterogeneously  grouped. 


The  Effectiveness  of  the 
Comprehensive  High  School 

Conant's  recommendations  have  been  widely  accepted  as  a  set  of 
"norms"  for  a  comprehensive  high  school  in  America.  I'^any  studies  have 
been  made  since  he  first  published  the  recOiTjnendations  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  these  recommendations  and  how  much  they  are  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  schools. 

Schafer,  in  his  study  of  the  schools  in  Indiana  found: 

(1)  The  average  increase  in  the  practice  of  Conant's  21  major 
recommendations  since  1959  was  5.7  percent.  The  average  practice 
of  Conant's  21  major  reconmiendations  prior  to  1959  was  29  percent. 
The  average  partial  practice  of  the  21  recommendations  was  18. S 
percent,  the  average  agreemient  only,  but  without  implementing  the 
practice  was  32.9  percent;  and  the  average  disagreement  was  13.6 
percent. 

(2)  The  participating  superintendents  in  the  discussion  meetings 
indicated  their  attitudes  and  philosophy  of  the  administrative  staff 
was  the  major  factor  that  limited  the  practice  of  9  of  the  21 
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Dan  A.  Schafer,  "Study  of  the  Extent  That  James  E.  Conant's 

Recommendations  for  the  Merican  High  School  Have  Been  Implemented  in 
Selected  Indiana  High  Schools,"  (Doctoral  Dissertation,  Indiana  Vr\\- 
versity,  1963),  Dissertation  Abstracts,  The  Humanities  and  Social 
Science,  Vol.  X7.V,  No.  2,  July  1964.,  p.  969. 
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recoiKriendations.  The  problem  of  insufficient  finances  was  the 
major  factor  that  limited  the  extent  of  practice  of  seven  of 
the  reconiTiendations.  Other  factors  vsre  less  important. 

His  conclusion  was  that  inadequate  implementation  of  Conant's 
recommendations  is  caused  hj   inertia  in  educational  leadership  and 
finances. 

Danley  in  his  study  of  Miissouri  schools  as  to  the  extent  selected 
schools  met  Conant's  recommendations  for  a  comprehensive  high  school 
f  oiuid :  ^ 

(1)  That  none  of  the  265  out  of  537  schools  surveyed  in  Missouri 
met  all  of  Conant's  reconunendations  for  a  comprehensive  high  school. 

(2)  That  the  larger  high  schools  surveyed  were  making  provisions 
for  the  academically  talented,  the  vocationally  oriented,  and  the 
slow  learner  more  frequently  than  those  high  schools  that  did  not 
meet  Conant's  Criterion  for  size. 

(3)  The  practice  of  reorganization  of  school  districts  and 
combining  of  new  high  schools  in  I-'issoiiri  since  195A  has  not 
progressed  at  a  rapid  enough  pace  to  insure  the  proper  size  high 
school  for  all  youth  of  the  state  within  the  decade  ending  in  1974. 

(a)  If  all  students  are  to  be  provided  the  educational  programs 
that  are  available  in  the  comprehensive  high  sc}}ool3,  the  number  of 
schools  in  Missouri  must  be  reduced  from  537  to  250  or  less  if 
Conant's  Criterion  is  to  be  met. 

Kis  conclusion  was  that  all  schools  meet  the  criterion  of  size 

(100  graduates  per  class)  even  if  it  meant  crossing  county  lines  to 

establish  a  large  enough  school. 
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Another  study  in  Missov.ri,  an  in\'8stigatlon  of  the  currlc-alum 
changes  in  265  secondary  schools,  Bibena  found: 

(1)  Certain  factors  were  identified  as  obstacles  to  curricxilum 
change  and  the  greatest  barriers  to  change  were  the  problems  of 
securing  teachers  and  the  inadequacy  of  school  financing. 

(2)  Data  indicated  a  tendency  toward  a  more  flexible  and 
broader  curriculum  with  a  growing  emphasis  on  terminal  education. 

(3)  A  majority  of  educational  changes  were  a  result  of  the 
pressures  of  state  requirements. 

KcAnarney's  study  of  the  extent  of  diffusion  of  selected  curricu- 
lum practices  into  Kansas  high  schools  found: 

(1)  The  participation  of  the  schools  in  area  Vocational-Technical 
School  Programs  was  one  of  the  major  efforts  to  increase  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  school  programs. 

(2)  Fifty-two  percent  of  the  342  schools  reporting,  reported 
some  type  of  grouping  plans  in  one  or  more  required  subjects, 
with  mathematics  most  common, 

(3)  Fourteen  percent  of  the  3A2  schools  indicated  use  of 
teaching  teams. 

(4.)  Only  11  of  the  342  schools  used  schedules  structured 
specifically  to  achieve  flexibility  in  time  allotments  for  classes. 

His  conclusion  was  the  larger  the  enrollment  size  of  the  school 

the  more  likely  that  the  selected  cuiTicuVam  practices  are  diffused 

into  the  school. 


^^Robert  Frank  Eibens,  "An  Evaluation  of  Cvirricul\im  Change  in 
Missouri  Public  Secondary  Schools  from  1960-61  Through  1964.-65," 
(Doctoral  Dissertation,  Colorado  State  College,  1966),  Dissertation 
Abstracts,  The  Humanities  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  XXVII,  ^lo.  8, 
September  1965,  p.  23CO. 
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Smith  in  his  study  of  the  role  cf  the  comprehensive  high  school 
in  vocational  education  foui-id:  ' 

(1)  High  schools  are  stimulated  to  increase  vocational  educa- 
tion as  a  result  of  the  area  school  development. 

(2)  Vocational  education  is  important  to  every  ability  group, 
slow  as  well  as  talented. 

(3)  Greater  balance  between  vocational  education  and  other 
facets  of  the  total  program  is  needed. 

(4.)  Secondary  schools  are  strongly  "College-Prep." 

(5)  Vocational  education  courses  and  piirposes  are  generally 
belov;  average  in  the  high  school  in  terms  of  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  school. 

(6)  Eelow  average  terminal  students  do  not  generally  benefit 
from  the  area  school  program. 

(7) Vocational  and  pre-vocational  coiorses  of  study  must  be 
increased  regardless  of  the  area  school  development. 

Hawthorne  concluded  in  his  study  of  the  program  of  studies  and 

special  curricular  practices  of  Iowa  hdgh  schools  that:^ 

(1)  Iov;a:  high  schools  appeared  to  respond  to  social  pressvires 
by  broadening  their  curricular  offerings. 

(2)  District  reorganization  appeared  to  be  a  factor  in 
curriculum  expansion. 

(3)  Student  enrollment  decreased  in  vocational  courses  in  the 
fifties  3Jid  increased  in  academic  courses. 

(4.)  It  seemed  evident  that  people  expected  academic  excellence 
along  with  demanding  help  from  the  schools  to  solve  certain  social 
problems  in  the  state. 


in 

John  Arthur  Smith,  "Vocational  Education  in  the  Comprehensive 
High  School,"  (Doctoral  Dissertation,  University  of  Kansas,  1965), 
Dissertation  Abstracts,  The  Humanities  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  XXVI, 
No.  5,  November  1965,  p.  3134. 

4.SRobert  R.  Hawthorne,  "Curriculum  Provisions  in  Iowa  High  Schools," 
(Doctoral  Dissertation,  University  of  Iowa,  1966),  Dissertation  Abstracts, 
The  Humanities  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  XXVII,  No.  5,  July  1965,  n.  1200. 
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state  Requireraents  for  a  Comprehensive  High  School  in  Kansas 

In  Kansas,  high  schools  are  accredited  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  vrith  the  designation  either  as  (a)  accredited 
standard,  (b)  accredited  comprehensive,  (c)  accredited  approved. 
Platings  within  each  of  the  above  categories  is  determined  on  the  basis 
of  teachers,  their  qualification,  curricular  offerings,  and  general 
quality  of  the  instructional  program.  To  rate  as  an  accredited  compre- 
hensive high  school  all  of  the  following  requirements  must  be  ful- 
filled:^*^ 

An  accredited  high  school  may  be  designated  as  a  comprehensive 
high  school  provided  a  minimum  of  fifty  units  of  resident  instruction 
is  taught  each  scliool  year  in  all  of  the  nine  curricular  areas  which 
must  be  taught  each  school  year.  They  are: 

a.  English  lariguage  arts  of  which  at  least  three  units  must 

be  composition  and  literature .  6  wiits 

b.  Social  studies,  including  one  unit  of  American 

history  and  one-half  vmit  of  American  government  .  5  units 

c.  Kathematics 5  units 

d.  Science 4-  tmits 

e.  Health,  physical  education,  and  safety  ....  2  units 

f.  Foreign  language  (two  languages) 5  units 

g.  Business  education 6  vmlts 

h.  Fine  arts 5  units 

i.  Practical  arts  and  vocational  education  ....  12  'anits 


^^Adel  F.  Throckmorton,  Rules,  R^.^ulatlons,  Standards,  and  Pro- 
cedures for  Accrediting  Hi-h  Schools,  (State  Dept.  of  Public  Inst., 
Bulletin  2Clj  Revised,  1967),  pp.  9-10. 
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Also,  offer  complete  courses  in  all  ciirricvLLar  areas  including 
required  courses,  teach  a  rinijnum  of  three  units  in  one  modem  foreign 
language,  and  all  properly  certified  teachers  must  meet  standard  field 

and  subject  requirements  in  all  subjects  taught  as  published  in  the 

50 
most  recent  "Certificate  Handbook."'^ 

The  state  of  Kansas  requirements  for  an  accredited  comprehensive 

high  school  vere  used  as  the  criterion  measure  for  this  study. 

THE  PRESENT  SITUATION  IN  UinFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.  330 

Unified  School  District  No.  380  has  a  land  area  of  09   square 
miles.  The  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  district  is  ^5,331,000. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  almost  $3,000,000  over  the  total  valu- 
ation of  1967.  The  added  valuation  vas  the  result  of  two  additional 
tracts  of  land  annexed  to  district  380  on  J\me   1,  1968. 

The  total  student  population  for  grades  nine  through  twelve  in 
October,  1967,  was  339  for  the  entire  district.  This  was  an  increase 
of  seven  students  over  the  past  five  years.   Students  were  widely 
scattered  over  the  U39   square  miles  except  for  slight  concentrations 
in  the  four  towns  within  the  district,  Frankfort,  (pop.  1200),  Centralis 
(pop.  600),  Corning  (pop.  300),  and  Vermillion  (pop.  250).  The  1963-69 
enrollment  at  Frankfort  was  estimated  to  be  ISO  students,  while  at 
Centralia  l60  students  were  pre-enrolled. 


Direction  of  CurricxiLurri  Change,  The  Journal  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  Vol.  55,  No.  9,  December  1966,  pp.  33-4-0. 
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Grade  school  enrollment  for  all  of  the  grade  schools  whose 
graduates  enter  the  district  high  schools  in  1967  had  a  combined 
enrollment  of  674.  This  was  six  more  students  than  the  66S  enrolled 
in  1963  in  the  same  schools. 

Figure  2  shows  the  combined  program  of  studies  for  the  1966-67 
and  1967-68  school  years  offered  at  Centralia  and  Frankfort  attendance 
centers.  Table  1  shows  the  number  of  units  by  instructional  area  for 

the  same  two  years. 

Frankfort  offered  a  total  of  39  3A  ^^i^s  meeting  the  state 
requirements  for  a  comprehensive  high  school  in  four  areas,  these  were, 
l^thematics,  Science,  Business  Education,  and  Physical  Education. 
Centralia  did  not  measure  up  to  the  state's  criterion  in  a  single  in- 
structional area.  Only  34  lA  units  were  offered. 

A  follow  up  study  (Table  2)  of  the  graduates  revealed  that  of 
the  397  graduates  of  the  past  five  years  from  the  schools  now  included 
in  the  district,  100  or  twenty  six  percent  of  the  graduates  gained  full 
time  employment  immediately  following  graduation,  toe  hundred  fifty  or 
forty  percent  enrolled  in  a  college  or  university,  66  or  seventeen  per- 
cent entered  a  trade  or  area  vocational  school  and  69  or  seventeen 
percent  were  classified  as  miscellaneous  or  vtnknown. 


FIGURE  2. 

COl-fBINED  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS 

CE!>TTRALIA  .f^ID  FRANKFORT  ATTENDANCE  CENTERS 
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English  Lang\33?e   Arts 

English  I-IV 

Katheir.atics 

General  Kath  (F) 
Algebra  I 
Geometry 
Algebra  II 
Senior  Math 

Social  Studies 

Driver  Education 
World  History 
Citizenship  (F) 
American  History 
American  Governir.ent 
Psychology  (C) 

Science 

General  Science 
Biology 
Physics 
Chemistry 

Foreign  Language 

Spanish  I-II 
French  I-II  (F) 


Practical  Arts 

General  Shop  I 
General  Shop  II  (C) 
Mechanical  Drawing  (C) 
Vocational  Agriculture  I-IV 
Vocational  Homemaking  I-IV  (F) 
Hone  Economics  I-IV  (C) 

Fine  Arts 

Vocal  Music 
InstrufTvental  Music 

Business  Education 

Typing  I 
Typing  II  (F) 
Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 
Office  Practice 
Economics  (F) 

Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Safety 

Physical  Education  and  Health 
Advanced  Gym  (F) 


(F)  Frankfort  Attendance 
(C)  Centralia  Attendance 


Center  Only 
Center  Only 
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TABLE  I 

NU>3ER  0?  UTIIT3  BY  INSTPX'CTICMAL  AREA 
FOR  THE  TEARS  1966-67  AT.'D  1967-63 


RecoEJuended  for 
a  Comprehensive 
High  School 

1966-67 

1966-67 

1967-63 

1967-68 

Area 

Centralia 

Frankfort 

Centralia 

Frankfort 

Language 
Arts 

6 

K 

4 

4 

4 

Kathematics 

5 

U 

5 

4 

5 

Social 
Studies 

5 

U  1/2 

4  1/2 

4  1/2 

4  1/2 

Science 

4 

3  1/2 

4 

3  1/2 

4 

Foreign 
Language 

5 

2 

4 

2 

4 

Business 
Education 

6 

4 

6 

4 

6 

Practical 
Arts 

12 

10 

9 

10 

9 

Fine 
Arts 

5 

1  1/4 

1 

1/4 

1  1/4 

1  1/4 

Physical 
Education 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Total 

50 

34  1/4 

39 

3/4 

34  1/4 

39  3/4 
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RECOI-n^EKDATIONS 

On  the  basis  of  the  present  situation  as  contrasted  with  the 
criterion  measures  recommended  for  a  comprehensive  high  school  the 
following  recommendations  appear  to  be  in  order: 
High  School 

(1)  That  the  two  high  school  attendance  centers  now  in  the 
district  be  combined  into  one  comprehensive  high  school. 

(2)  Tnat  after  the  needs  have  been  carefully  established,  a  lay- 
group  composed  of  prominent  members  from  the  Frankfort  and 
Centralia  attendance  centers  be  included  with  the  board  of 
education  and  the  administrators  to  further  study  the 
feasibility  of  such  a  school. 

(3)  That  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  high  school 
cvirriculum  incorporate  the  endeavors  of  the  faculty,  a  lay 
comriittee,  and  a  cxoi-riculurn  consultant,  within  the  admin- 
istration's guide  lines  as  previously  established. 

(4.)  As  a  guide  to  the  comm.ittee  the  writer  has  suggested 

courses,  based  upon  the  futui-e  activities  of  graduates, 
in  the  various  areas  which  could  be  selected  in  the 
establishment  of  the  comprehensive  program. 


Engl i  s  h , Language  Ar t  s 

Debate 

Dramatics 

English  I-IV 

Kunanities 

Joxirnalism 

Speech 

Social  Studies 

American  ?-istory 

American  Government 

Citizenship  or  Civics 

Consumer  Education 

Driver  Education 

Economics 

Geography 

History  of  North  America 


Mathematics 

Algebra  I-II 

Business  Kathematics 

General  Mathematics 

Geometry 

Trigonometry  and  Calculus 

Science 

Biology 

Chemi  stry 
Earth  Science 
Ph2^sical  Science 
Fnysics 
Practical  Science 
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Social  Studies  (cont.) 

Psychology 
Sociology 
World  History 

Foreign  Language 

Spanish  1-TI 
French  I- IV 
German  I-IV 
Russian  I-IV 
Latin  I-IV 


Business  Education 

Bookkeeping 
Business  English 
Business  Law 
Business  Kathecatics 
Business  Machines 
Office  Practice 
Secretarial  Practice 
Shorthand 
Typing 


Home  Econor.ics.  Industrial  Arts,  and  Vocational  Education 

Auto  Mechanics 

Home  Econoriics  I-IV 

Drafting 

Electricity—Electronics 

General  Shop  I-II 

Ketals—Plastics 

V/oodwork 

Vocational  Agricultxire  I-IV 

Fine  Arts 

Arts  and  Grafts 
Instruraental  Music 
Vocal  Music 
Music  Appreciation 

Physical  Education, 


First  Aid  and  Safety 

Health 

Physical  Education  I-II 
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SUM-IARY 

The  origin  of  education  has  been  traced  to  prehistoric  nan  by 
studies  made  of  the  training  of  youth  in   present  day  priiritive  soci- 
eties. The  importance  of  education  was  clearly  established  as  a 
necessity  for  sui-vival  and  maintenance  of  tribal  traditions.   As  man 
became  more  civilized,  reading,  vnriting,  and  arithrietic,  vere  developed 
for  accounting  and  corranunications  necessary  at  the  tiite.  In  order  to 
pass  these  methods  from  one  generation  to  the  next  schools  were  estab- 
lished. 

Secondary  education  as  ve  know  it  today  was  developed  by  the 
Greeks.  They  conceived  the  idea  of  the  liberal  education  and  maintained 
vocational  schools  because  the  liberal  arts  did  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  youth  needing  a  more  practical  education. 

The  "Pleasant  Rouse"  established  in  1^23  was  a  forerunner  to  the 
modern  English  and  American  secondary  schools.  The  Latin  Gracmar  School 
established  in  1635  became  the  first  American  secondary  school.   Its 
purpose  was  to  prepare  boys  for  the  ministry,  and  as  leaders  for  the 

state. 

The  'vcademy  first  established  by  Franklin  in  1751  to  provide  a 
broader  and  more  practical  education,  slowly  replaced  the  Latin  Grammar 
School.  Added  to  the  currlculun  were  agriculture,  English,  and  American 
History,  but  the  classical  studies  remained  the  most  popraar  course  of 

study. 

^ublic  secondary  education  began  in  1S21  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Boston  English  Classical  Syster..   This  was  brought  about  by 
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pressure  fror:  the  people  for  the  extension  of  a  free  education  for  all 
children  through  the  secondary  schools. 

The  Kalacazoo  jjecision  in  1874-  provided  the  legal  base  for  tax 
supported  high  schools,  and  gave  inipetus  to  the  growth  of  high  schools. 
Following  the  industrial  revolution,  rcsnual  arts,  hoceEaking ,  and 
commercial  studies  vere  included  in  the  cvirriculum. 

In  1892  the  Ccnrdttee  of  Ten  grouped  the  growing  ntmber  of  sub- 
jects into  nine  major  areas.  The  high  school  program  at  the  present 
time  is  largely  an  expansion  aiid  further  development  of  these  nine  areas. 

Msiny  of  the  early  high  schools  became  Vocational  and  Technical 
schools  after  1900  but  this  trend  slowed  in  the  1920 's  and  1930 's  as 
the  movement  for  the  conprehensive  high  school  begsjn.  The  Cardinal 
Principles  served  as  a  guide  for  this  movecient.   In  the  1950 's  Conant 
published  his  recomir.endations  for  a  comprehensive  high  school,  the 
objectives  which  were  (l)  to  provide  a  general  education  for  all  the 
youth  of  a  coniauiity,  (2)  to  provide  satisfactory  preparatory  programs 
for  those  who  want  to  go  to  college,  and  (3)  to  provide  elective  voca- 
tional programs  for  those  who  wish  to  go  to  work  after  graduation. 

Research  indicates  Conant 's  recomirtendations  are  slowly  being 
accepted,  with  the  lack  of  educational  leadership,  lack  of  finances, 
and  srr.all  schools  the  main  obstacles  to  a  full  realization  of  a  nation- 
wide system  of  comprehensive  high  schools. 

IVaified  School  District  Mo.  380  has  a  total  evaluation  of 
$15,331,000  in  an  area  of  4.39  square  miles.  The  total  enrollment  in 
the  secondary  schools  has  been  nes.r  34-0  students  for  the  past  five  years. 
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Enrollment  in  the  elementary  schools  has  also  remained  constant 
over  the  past  five  years.  The  two  attendance  centers  available  to  the 
stixients  have  been  accredited  as  standard  schools  for. the  past  two  years 
vrith  Frankfort  offering;  39  3/4  i^its  and  Centralia  34  lA  units.  The 
Frankfort  high  school  measxired  up  to  the  state  criterion  for  a  compre- 
hensive high  school  in  four  of  the  nine  recommended  areas.  Centralia 
high  school  did  not  meet  the  state  requirements  in  a  single  one  of  the 
areas.  The  following  recommendations  were  made  so  that  action  could  be 
initiated  with  the  start  of  the  1968-69  school  year  for  attaining  the 
goal  of  a  comprehensive  high  school  for  district  No.  380. 

1.  Establishment  of  a  lay  conmitteo  to  initiate  action  for 
a  single  hirh  school  attendance  center  offering  a  com- 
prehensive prcgrajn. 

2.  Establishment  of  a  ciirriculun:  committee  to  review  current 
offerings  in  areas  of  Mathematics,  Science,  Business 
Education,  and  Health,  which  meet  the  criterion  measures 
for  a  comprehensive  high  school.  This  same  comrittee  to 
develop  course  offerings  in  the  areas  of  Language  Arts, 
Social  Studies,  Foreign  Language,  Practical  Arts,  and 
Fine  Arts,  in  order  to  meet  the  criterion  measures  for  a 
comprehensive  high  school  in  that  area. 
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The  purpose  of  this  study  was:   (l)  to  show  the  importar.ce  of 
establishing  a  comprehensive  high  school  in  Ibified  School  District 
No.  380,  (2)  to  formulate  a  proposed  comprehensive  currictdum  for  one 
high  school  in  that  district,  (3)  to  recommend  the  initial  steps  to 
be  taken  in  the  foraiation  of  a  single  comprehensive  high  school. 

This  study  was  primarily  based  on  the  review  of  literature 
available  in  the  Kansas  State  University  Library.  Books  and  period- 
icals relating  to  curricvilUTa  development  and  the  comprehensive  high 
school,  including  The  American  Kigh  School  Today,  and  The  Comprehensive 
High  School .  by  James  B.  Conant,  were  used  to  provide  the  basis  for  the 
study.   State  Department  publications  were  used  as  the  criterion 
measures  for  a  comprehensive  high  school  in  Kansas. 

The  curriculum  of  high  schools  reflects,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
needs  of  society.  Changes  in  courses  of  study  evolved  slowly  until  the 
middle  cf  the  twentieth  century  during  which  time  the  demands  on  schools 
reached  overwhelming  proportions.  Lack  of  inertia  on  the  part  of  educa- 
tional leaders  to  implement  nev  and  updated  ideas  and  subjects,  and 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  adequately  finance  education  has 
handicapped  schools  so  they  are  unable  to  attain  star;dards  necessary 
for  a  cor.inrehensive  high  school. 

In  the  study  of  subject  offerings  at  the  two  attendance  centers 

it  was  found: 

(1)  Frar.kfort  high  school  met  the  state  requirements  in  four 
of  the  nine  subject  areas  for  a  comprehensive  high  school. 

(2)  Centralia  did  not  meet  the  requirements  in  any  of  the  nine 
areas  for  a  comprehensive  high  school. 


(3)  There  was  an  adoqvate  ni3r.ber  of  students  in  the  district 
to  meet  the  requirements  for  a  comprehensive  high  school. 

(4.)  Organization  is  lacking  in  the  district  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  planned  curriculuiii  program. 

(5)  The  follow  up  study  revealed  that  40  percent  of  the  students 
over  the  past  five  years  attended  colleges  or  universities, 
17  percent  enrolled  in  a  trade  or  business  school,  and  A3 
percent  obtained  some  type  of  employment  after  graduation. 

It  was  recoFjnended  that: 

(1)  The  two  attendance  centers  combine  to  form  one  high  school. 

(2)  That  lay  people  be  included  in  the  development  of  the  new 
high  school. 

(3)  That  the  faculty  be  primarily  responsible  for  developing 
a  curricvaum  with  the  help  of  a  lay  committee,  and  a 
consultant,  that  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  in 
the  district. 

U)     A  comprehensive  high  school  be  developed  from  the  list  of 
courses  in  the  various  areas,  as  outlined  by  the  writer. 


